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NIGHT SCENES OF NEW YORK 


For the superficial observer there is only one 
night scene of New York: Broadway aglow with 
its many lights, and thronged with its crowds of 
theatregoers. But the true lover of the city 





knows better: he has seen the gnarled tree on the 
Battery, the old bark in the Narrows, the quiet 
churchyard in the shadow of the skyscrapers. 


Harper’s Weekly has secured a number of striking 
photographs of this lesser known New York. Mr. Brian 
Hooker, author of Mona and Fairyland, has written 
& poem on each aspect of the city’s life. His series will 


begin in 
: NEXT WEEK’S ISSUE OF 4 
HARPER’S WEEKLY 
10 Cents NORMAN HAPGOOD, Editor 5 Dollars 
a Copy a Year 


On All First Class Newsstands Everywhere 








THE SUPREME COURT VACANCY 


ASHINGTON has been filled, since the death of 

Justice Lamar, with keen talk about his suc- 
cessor. Not overmuch confidence is shown, as_ these 
words are sent to press, in an ideal selection. The town 
is full of rumors that the Court is to render a reactionary 
decision in the minimum wage case. In general it is 
felt that the Court, through the last two appointments, 
has been made more conservative than it was before,— 
further away from touch with the facts of modern life. 
Hence the sharp interest in having now a strong ap- 
pointee who can think in modern terms. * 

The grounds on which Ex-President Taft has been 
urged are those of courtesy and political expedience. 
Nobody supposes him to be a great modern thinker. 

Judge Seabury of New York is discussed, but he is 
being groomed for the governorship. 

The south “claims” the place, but has put forward no- 
body of sufficient size. 

The middle west also claims it. Among those dis- 
cussed Judge Mack would come nearest to the require- 
ments. 

Two men, however, stand out above all others men- 
tioned. Both are subject to the silly geographical argu- 
ment. Secretary Lane’s creative work along modern 
business lines, when he was making history on the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, causes every competent 
observer to believe that he would raise the competence of 
the court enormously, through his ability to think at once 
as a lawyer and as a statesman. The only other name 
on the list that stands for the same kind of efficiency is 
that of Louis D. Brandeis. His followers all over the 
country felt badly that he was not in the Cabinet. They 
would be sorry to see him torn away from the many ex- 
tremely important steps in advance which he initiates 
and guides. Nevertheless, they feel that the Supreme 
Court not only determines the national law but often 
controls and always greatly influences the decisions of 
the state courts in matters of the first importance on 
human development. The ideal solution, from the point 
of view of such minds, would be Lane for the Court and 
Brandeis for the Cabinet. With that impossible, 
they would hope for Brandeis on the Court. Lacking 
either, they pray for a man as fit as either Lane or 
Brandeis, but they do not expect him. 


ADVICE IN ADVANCE 


HE Attorney General, in informing the National 

Chamber of Commerce that persons entering into 
business transactions in good faith will not be prose- 
cuted, has delivered a solar-plexus blow to those persons 
who wish the Federal Trade Commission to avoid the 
large questions presented to it and confine its energies to 
holding the hands of individual business men who prefer 
the Commission to their own lawyers. The strongest 


argument for such an occupation was the pathetic pic- 
ture of the misled and prosecuted victim, and the Attor- 
ney General has removed that unfortunate creature from 
the*cast of available characters. 
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HUGHES AND TEDDY 


HE whole course of the next presidential campaign 
is being affected by what is passing in the mind of 
Mr. Justice Hughes. It is argued that, as the Justice 
discusses not infiequently with friends of his the question 
of what his duty is in the present situation, his mind is 
evidently changing or at least wavering. Others who 
know him well are convinced he would stand by the 
position he has taken even if he were actually nominated 
without his consent. Mrs. Hughes is supposed to wish her 
husband to be president, and there are many who think 
a man in these matters likely to do what his wife wishes. 
Chief Justice White is seventy years old. His deafness 
is troubling him a great deal. If he were to retire it is 
not unlikely Mr. Hughes would be made Chief Justice. 
One of Colonel Roosevelt’s most persistent and in- 
fluential former supporters said the other day: “Mr. 
Hughes will yield because it is his duty to yield, in order 
to unite all factions. He satisfies regular Republicans 
and yet Colonel Roosevelt is a friend of his.” 

It was observed that Colonel Roosevelt is a peculiar 
friend of his, as he boasts of preventing the nomination 
of Mr. Hughes in 1908, and justifies his interference, add- 
ing: “Hughes would have made a more dangerous presi- 
dent than Taft. He is stronger and equally reactionary.” 

The Colonel has not lost his feelings about Hughes. 
His indorsement of him is caused by one or more of three 
facts: 

1. The conviction that Hughes will not accept. 

2. The conviction that it is politically necessary to 
seem to be favorable to a strong candidate, even if it 
means some risk of actually causing the nomination. 

3. That much as he dislikes Mr. Hughes the one per- 
son whom the Colonel hates and gottstrafes day and 
night is the President, and any brick that might possibly 
land must be thrown at him. 


TAXES AND DISSENSION 


HE Republicans seem to be gaining confidence in the 

tariff as an issue. They figure that the income tax, 
although theoretically approved, is not liked; that it has 
caused much annoyance for little result; and that if it 
is raised for very large incomes, as it ought to be in 
order to be more effective, the plutocrats will go on the 
warpath. They foresee increasing howls against taxes 
on gasoline, checks, ete. They think that if the President 
breaks down on his defense program and his foreign 
policy, through Democratic dissension quietly led by 
Mr. Bryan, the strength of the Democrats will be gone, 
the only Democratic hope being in the President’s firm 
leadership. It is very difficult to introduce fundamental 
reforms, such as a taxation system not drawn up to 
bolster privilege. If the Democrats fight the President 
on defense and on diplomacy the Republicans feel that 
they can step in and win on their old issues. If the Dem- 
ocrats as a body stand by the administration on these two 
critical points the shrewder Republicans know the chances 
will be very strongly in favor of a Democratic victory 
next November. 
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THE PRESIDENT'S JOB 


N CRISES, if a nation happens to be fortunate enough 

to have a strong and wise leader in power, that leader 
is likely to represent the nation more fairly than any 
other group. It was so with Washington. It was so 
with Lincoln. It is so with Wilson. 

As soon as Congress met after the holidays, various 
among its constituent members, notably in the Senate, 
began to emit their views. A number, including some ex- 
cellent persons, undertook the stupid enterprise of inter- 
fering with the gains made by the administration in the 
reestablishment of public law. The President had been 
pursuing a policy of measureless difficulty, but most ad- 
mirable in substance and in handling, of a quality to be 
of some service to the future and to gain the approval of 
an informed and reflective posterity. He had undertaken 
to insist.on all neutral rights and yet to use patience and 
thereby, if possible, to prevent the conflagration from 
spreading to this country. Scolding him on the one hand 
were the people who were “tired of notes,” who in other 
words were thinking merely with their nerves. No mat- 
ter how great the gains through these notes, now and 
hereafter, if everything in the most complicated situa- 
tion did not work as promptly and smoothly as a clock, 
they loosened their impatient talk, with no other plan, 
merely with brain-storms. On the other hand were the 
entire pacifists and the business-at-any-price crowd, 
who objected to the greatest of neutral nations exerting 
any pressure, however cool and tactful, to preserve the 
traditions of justice and humanity. Mixed into the mess 
were the German-Americans, plotting, exploding factor- 
ies and ships, abetted by non-hyphenated Americans like 
the Honorable Frank Buchanan, glorious servants of the 
republic. Was it not enough that the President was able 
to steer safely and creditably through so rough a sea, 
without seeing leading members of his own party in the 
Senate undertaking to withdraw the gains to which Ger- 
many and Austria themselves had fully acceded? Need 
we be forced to regret having Congress reassembled, 
after the sure-footed and far-seeing foreign record from 
March 4th to December 6th? 

Softheartedness, in times like these, 
Shows sof’ness in the upper story. 
We should not express it just like Mr. Hosea Bigelow. 


’ Softheartedness is not the trouble. The men who try to 


impede the President’s foreign gains are not more soft- 
hearted than he is. They are guilty merely of extraor- 
dinarily bad judgment. They are playing into the hands 
both of the German plotters in our midst and of people 
who, like Colonel Roosevelt and Mr. Hearst, watch every 
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move in the hope of putting a spoke in the governmental 
wheel. Senator Gore is a friend of Mr. Bryan; Senator 
O’Gorman is an Irishman; Senator Jones bases his views 
on the editorial policy of that notoriously pro-German 
and Hearst-guided sheet, the Washington Post. Senator 
Works is a Christian Scientist and therefore logically a 
pacifist; Senator Hitchcock is by nature in opposition; 
and so on. It is easy to explain with reasons favorable 
or unfavorable the trouble-makers, but the fact remains 
that they are doing no credit to themselves, and the Dem- 
ocrats among them are doing no credit to their party. If 
they succeed in breaking the power of the administration 
on its main lines,—foreign policy, preparedness and 
money-raising measures,—they will deprive their party 
of its only assets and send it next November to defeat. 
Moreover, their only accomplishment in the meantime 
will be to make our policy either militarist at one ex- 
treme, or feeble and pro-German at the other. 


THE CLASSICS’“-AND BERLIN 


HEN Dr. von Bethmann-Hollweg was pursuing 
his university education at Strassburg, Leipzig, 
and Berlin, did he, one wonders, read Thucydides? If 
so, and he read the history of the Peloponnesian War, the 
German Imperial Chancellor will recall these sentences: 
For the true breakers of treaties are those who for- 
sake allies whom they have promised to defend. 
Do not say to yourselves that this is just, but that in 
the event of war something else is expedient; for the 
true path of expediency is the path of right. 

Germany promised to keep her agreements about Bel- 
gium’s neutrality less than a week before the war broke 
out. Potent is mob psychology, however, and potent is 
iteration, and the Chancellor probably believes by now 
that Belgium deserved her fate. 


BRITISH SPORT 


i Seo of the ways Germany fought in the earlier 
stages of the war was by trying to stir up jealousy 
in each country of its fellow allies. It hasn’t worked very 
well. Some time ago we read in the Paris Figaro this 
praise of the English army and its sporting spirit: 


For some time it has been the fashion for some 
English officers to speak of the war as a sport. Are 
you quite sure that the young Greeks, so like the young 
English, did not bring into their wars, too, the spirit of 
the Olympic games? “If there has been any reproach 
that could be made to us,” the English ambassador at 
Petrograd said the other day, “it is solely that of not 
foreseeing this war and not enlarging our army i 

time of peace.” How much costlier would have been 








this error, loyally avowed in the English manner, if 
for centuries, from generation to generation, an inten- 
sive physical education had not created this strong 
_ and supple race, broken to all exercises and fatigues? 
For us Americans, a very notable recent gain has 
been in the increase in tennis, golf, walking and swim- 
ming. It is a pity we have not as much dangerous 
horse-back riding as the British. Seeing others com- 
pete is better than sitting indoors, but on the whole an 
active game of tiddleywinks that one plays oneself is 
worth more psychically, if not physically, than going to 
a prize fight every night in winter and watching a base- 
ball game every summer day. 


SHODDY ART 





OSSIBLY the worst art in America may be the 
I. average statue to a hero, but we are inclined to think 
it is the court-house in a small city. A few are built 
modestly, according to the need and the size of the ap- 
propriation. Most of them, however, are as silly as an 
absurdly decorated false front cottage. The local mag- 
nates usually begin on a scale as pretentious as they dare. 
Everything turns out more expensive than the estimates. 
Consequently economy becomes necessary. Who has not 
seen this characteristic picture: 

Cast-iron soldiers monument guards a: plastered court- 
house, ruled‘off to look the Bedford stone that it was to 
have been. Within you will find a “two by four” rotunda 
crowded full of doors, a cast cement balustrade around 
the hole in the second floor. Above this is the usual 1883 
pattern tin cupola, refurbished a bit, with French columns 
and sheet metal bases, for 1914 use. This necessary 
feature of all court-houses labels the building as far as 
it may be seen and keeps any light from actually reaching 
the lower corridor. 

Of special faults, perhaps the sheet metal substitute for 
‘stgne details—capitals, cornices, balustrades and the like 
—is the worst offender. The leaded glass patterns paint- 
ed on common glass are a close second. The richly carved 
and deeply coffered oak ceiling all made of “grained” 
papier-maché in the State Capitol at Albany is an his- 
toric example. Sometimes graft and sometimes folly is 
behind. 

Sheet steel doors with red graining on enameled 
paint to look like mahogany doors that never could grow 
old gracefully, “verde antique” marble wainscot made of 
oxy-chloride cement, fading in places where no furniture 
has stood against it, are incidentals. 

Cook County Court-House in Chicago has some mag- 
nificent fakes in the shape of a colonnade of mammoth 
tubes of stone formed to look like the outside of Corin- 
thian columns, but made of small rind-shaped pieces of 
stone, each incised with two and a half short lengths of 
“flute” and all laid up like a factory chimney, nine feet 
jn diameter and eighty feet high! 
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A CONTRAST 


ET you shall find many an old house, built a hun- 

dred and more years ago, by people who in building 
practised their integrity of character; you can see the old 
William and Mary college buildings, and the stately old 
brick court-house in the same town shows what a court- 
house ought to be. Such buildings grow finer year by 
year by Time’s chemistry. , 

A hundred years from now what will people think of 
our cheap, silly make-believe? What kind of pleasure 
will they have when they see our modern court-houses 
with a rusty row of projecting staves where the impres- 
sive painting and sanded cornice now are, a crumbling, 
tawdry wainscot in place of honest cracks and a color 
beautified by time, relics of a stone entablature still 
dangling from the steel brackets of metropolitan court- 
houses, the architectural proportions of which become 
sadly out of vatue when the Corinthian chimney tubes 
beneath are taken away to let light into our children’s 
offices? The test of these things is the question, how 
honorably will they meet the wear and knocks of years? 
Will the work grow old with dignity, mellowing and im- 
proving to the very last? 

An official palace for the county clerk and the sheriff 
is the usual program in New York, as well as in Wilson, 
Ark. How can we make these people realize that a bor- 
rowed appearance of importance is the shoddiest of gar- 
ments? We should be past the need for expressing our- 
selves in terms of imitation kingly establishments. 


EXPERIENCE 
T IS a pregnant line of Byron’s: 
The Tree of Knowledge is not that of Life. 


Many are the interpretations of which it is capable, 
regardless of the special Manfred meaning. If knowl- 
edge and life are both interpreted broadly, to mean the 
knowledge of essentials and the life that is full, selective 
and useful, then the tree of knowledge and the tree of life 
are one. The knowledge of the specialist, the study 
of the selfish or merely experimental, need not harmonize 
with higher experience, but the deeper knowledge and 
the fairer life lie very close together. 


EXPANDING 





HERE is plenty of room for any nation to expand. 

The trouble with some countries is they wish to ex- 
pand sideways, over the property of their neighbors. If 
Germany had been content to grow merely upward, in- 
creasing her poetry, philosophy, music,—adding new 
Goethes, Luthers, Beethovens—everybody would have 
rejoiced. There is a place for everybody in the sun. 
There is plenty of room toward heaven. 

















AN ENGLISH BALOON‘SHIP 


Swinging in the air, several hundred feet above this ship, there is a captive balloon from which this photograph 
was taken. The English forces in the Dardanelles use this means to get information of the enemy’s movements 
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A NEW PICTURE OF THE MOON? 


The panorama in this unusual photograph looks familiar; but the craters are the result of gunfire, and not 
nature. The photograph, taken by an aviator a quarter of a mile in the air, shows a field that has been raked 
by “drum fire.” This fire is calculo*ed to cover every foot of ground. The picture shows how well it succeeds 
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plank at Ellis Island, what is it he most cares 

about in the New World from which he hopes so 
much? What is it his parents most desire for him? 
It is not money that comes first. One of the imbedded 
errors of the world’s thinking is that the Jews are rich. 
Statistics easily dispel this illusion. The average wealth 
of the Jew is less than the average wealth among the 
leading nations, although undoubtedly the contrary idea 
prevails. The one possession in which the Jew is every- 
where superior to the rest of the population is education. 
In certain countries opportunities are forbidden to him, 
but everywhere he takes the fullest advantage of what- 
ever is permitted, whether it be in the schools of Russia 
or in those of the United States, and whether it be in 
the lower grades or in the universities. 

In this country a certain change has been noticed 
recently in the.trend. The Jew, being persecuted, has 
realized that he could only exist and strengthen himself 
by improving his economic position. Part of that real- 
ization has been his tendency in our public school system 
toward vocational training. If, for example, in any city 
you compare the girls’ or boys’ high schools where there 
are practical courses related immediately to self-support, 
with the Latin schools in the same cities, you will 
find more Jews proportionately in the former. As soon, 
however, as this elementary need is met, the Jew 
seeks historical and philosophical education, and, indeed, 
one of the remarkable things about him is his search of 
ideas at the same time that he tries to establish himself. 

The Jews themselves are thoroughly aware of the ex- 
cess of business spirit that sometimes characterizes them, 
and frequently indulge in satire about it in their own 
circles. For example, it was a Jew who told me the 
following story: 

A prize of twenty-five cents was offered to the pupil 
who gave the best answer to the question, “Whom do I 
love best?” 

One answered, “My mother.” 

One, with an eye to the prize, said, “The teacher.” 

‘Another, going higher up, chose “The inspector.” 

Morris Cohen won, however, with “Jesus.” 

Later this conversation took place: 

“Tsn’t your name Morris Cohen?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“You are a Hebrew, are you not?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“How did you come to choose Jesus?” 

“Well, sir, business is business.” 

A Jewish friend of mine who has been in Germany 
since the war began told me a story that, current there 
in Jewish circles, describes a Jewish soldier as writing 
to the folks at home: “We are having a very comfort- 
able time here. Nothing is lacking. We are happy. No- 
body complains. P. S—Ikey was shot yesterday for 
complaining.” 

I laughed, but added: “Tell me precisely why the 
Jews tell this story.” My friend answered, “To illustrate 
the Jewish tendency to be in favor with the authorities. 
Jews laugh at their own frailties a great deal, when they 
are among themselves.” 

It is also in Jewish circles that I have heard various 
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forms of the statement that a Jew lives by taking money 
away from the Gentile, and what puzzles him is how the 
Gentile is able to get the money in the first place. One 
illustration of this idea is the statement that the Jew 
is not so well off in Galicia as elsewhere because he is a 
greater proportion of the total population, and, therefore, 
there are not enough others for him to live on. The same 
idea lies under the true story of a Jew in a small New 
England town who came back to his family in Boston. 
They were surprised to see him because they knew for 
years he had been doing particularly well, and had liked 
the place. He explained that he had to Gome back be- 
cause another Jew had moved into the village. 

After all that Harper’s WEEKLY has printed in the last 
year on the Jews it need scarcely be added that the 
Zionist movement has for one of its great objects the 
rernoval of the temptation to be especially ingratiating 
with the local powers, and also the temptation to be more 
materialistic than spiritual. 

It is impossible to say to what extent the energy and 

ambition of the Jew are inherent in the stock, and to 
what extent they are caused by persecution. Wise Jews 
know that a good deal of thinking and leadership are 
necessary if prosperity is not to mean intellectual de- 
terioration. Booker Washington says: 
’ “For the man who is down there is always something to 
hope for, something to be gained. The man who is down, 
looking up, may catch a glimpse now and then of heaven, 
but the man who is so situated that he can only look 
down is pretty likely to see another and quite different 
place.” 


NE of the Jews whom I knew in my childhood was 

a pedler. He gave to all of his children exceptional 
educational opportunities, and he accumulated for him- 
self a thoroughly interesting library, with which he was 
actively familiar. It would be a very inadequate con- 
ception of the Yankee that presented him as merely get- 
ting the better of someone else in a horse-trade. It would 
be fully as inadequate a picture of the Jew that pre- 
sented him haggling over prices. The bargaining instinct 
or tradition exists strongly in the race no doubt, but 
somewhere, either in the foreground or the background, 
is always the desire to know. 

Our public schools, of course, are open, and it is a com- 
monplace observation that the Jews do better in them, 
on the whole, than any other group of children, and go 
in greater numbers to the higher grades. They also show 
a notable tendency to become teachers. Indeed, in New 
York, the strongest Jewish city in the world, politicians 
are constantly engaged in seeking devices and using in- 
fluences to prevent teaching positions going according 
to the result of examinations. The two great influences in 
the schools of New York are the Jews and the Catholics. 
The Jews desire only to have the places assigned accord- 
ing to examinations, but Catholic politicians and office- 
seekers have sought constantly to have them assigned 
arbitrarily, so as to allow personal choice. This desire 
of the Jew to be educated himself, and to take part in 
education, instead of counting altogether as a merit, and 
being welcomed, is a basis of considerable prejudice 
against him. 
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A Jewish graduate of one of the largest preparatory 
schools in New England writes: 

“In the three years of my life in this institution, ten 
per cent of the six hundred boys were of Semitic faith— 
all American born. They were as representative a body 
of American Jews as could be collected at any school in 
the country. They were studious, and, taken proportion- 
ately, undoubtedly led their classmates in scholarship 
marks. In spite of this fact, not one of these were ad- 
mitted in the three years to the social life—the frater- 
nity system. They were, in short, socially debarred. The 
prevailing rumor was that one had to be a ‘good fellow’ 
to be eligible for admittance. Can it be that not one of 
these was good enough for membership? The frater- 
nities were powerful in school affairs. They ran almost 


of the three periodicals, was in a position to observe 
much. 
An intelligent Jew sends the following: 


“The obstacles of students are almost exclusively 


social; the same social obstacles that Jews meet in the 
larger world. In college this takes the form of exclusion 
from fraternities, societies, the crew, the football team, 
etc. The social life of the college is largely determined 
by the graduates of the large preparatory schools, and 
the almost complete exclusion of Jews from these schools, 
and the attitude of the graduates from these schools to- 
wards Jews, naturally affect the social position of Jews 
in college. On the educational side, I cannot see that 
Jews labor under any disadvantages or obstacles of any 
kind; indeed, their exclusion from societies stimulates 




















“As the small Jewish immigrant walks down the plank at Ellis Island, what is it he most cares about in the New 
World?” 


all elections, and, in fact, had an active part in every 
important school discussion. It can, therefore, be under- 
stood that one had to be a fraternity member to be 
active. These societies were under the supervision of 
the faculty, which issued charters to them, and which had 
members to censor all doings. The blame for the pre- 
vailing state of affairs can well be placed on this very 
faculty, which, in public, boasted of the ‘democratic 
spirit’ of the academy, and, in private, did nothing to 
alleviate the outstanding differences between the Jew and 
Gentile. They, in fact, seemed to make matters worse; 
for, in my senior year, they allowed a new fraternity to 
spring up without one Jew in its enrollment. Here was 
there offered and declined a splendid opportunity. for es- 
tablishing a worthy precedent.” 

The above views are those of one who, through his 
general activity in school affairs, end as the head of two 


their education on the intellectual side; and a final judg- 
ment on the whole matter would depend in part on the 
relative importance we give to ‘college work’ and ‘col- 
lege life.’ If the popular conception of college life, as 
many think, is the chief obstacle to real education pur- 
pose in our institutions, the Jews may very well serve as 
pioneers in a new and higher conception of the purpose 
of university education in America.” 

The private preparatory schools are able to exhibit 
this prejudice officially in a way that the public schools 
cannot. Many of the larger ones take no steps to keep 
Jews out, but when they enter, they find about the same 
attitude which we have already explained in connection 
with the colleges. In some of the small preparatory 
schools, and even in some of the colleges, steps are taken 
to limit the number of Jews admitted. Usually, this does 
not mean entire exclusion. The school does not wish to 
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take a definite anti-Semitic stand. It simply wishes to 
prevent itself from becoming a Jewish institution, as it 
would become if everything were competitive. There- 
fore, it establishes a waiting list, even if the prospects 
are that for the coming season it will have too few 
students, rather than too many. By tactful use of the 
waiting list, it is able to have about three or four Jews 
in a hundred, instead of allowing the number to increase 
rapidly. In many cases, where this device is used, the 
result is that the few admitted are treated very largely 
without any prejudice, since it is to a large extent true 
that the prejudice that does exist is not against the in- 
dividual Jew, but against the race. 


HE fact that the degree of prejudice and the actual 

numbers go hand in hand finds an illustration in a 
report sent in by a man who knows Dartmouth through 
and through, and who is also a born observer. 

“We have never had many Jews here, at most four 
or five per cent (60 or 70). They have been generally 
neither very rich nor very poor. They have always 
mixed freely with the other students, never flocking to- 
gether as they used to do at Harvard. They used to be 
elected to the various fraternities, in the good old days 
when a majority of our students were country boys, and 
either didn’t know a Jew when they saw him, or had no 
prejudice against his race. It is different now that most 
of our boys come from the city. They bring with them 
a race prejudice, and with it a tendency to exclude from 
the fraternities all Jews whom they can recognize as 
such, but they are still unable to recognize a good many. 
Some fraternities have an ‘Aryan’ clause, to keep out 
Jews and negroes. One such fraternity has this year 
elected a Jew. So you see, the prejudice exists here in 
theory, but our students haven’t been on Fifth avenue 
enough to know when to apply it. Outside of the fra- 
ternities, Jews and Christians mix freely, as they have 
always done. The Jews here, as a rule, are a rather 
mediocre lot, not distinguished, as they are, or at least, 
used to be at Harvard, for scholarship, or other talents. 
They biend into the mass. The general impression here 
is that there are only half a dozen Jews in college. Ata 
committee meeting yesterday ficm fifteen members of 
the faculty I got estimates running from 3 to 4 up 
to 20,—but this last figure was raised from 12 by my 
look of scorn. The ability to recognize a Jew is getting 
to be a mark of social superiority. It shows at least that 
you have been outside of Hanover.” 

Mr. A. Levinson has been good enough to furnish us 
with statistics which throw an interesting light on the 
number of Jews in the colleges, although they do not 
deal with the preparatory schools. There are about 
7,300 Jewish students in the universities and colleges of 
the United States. The report of the Reform Rabbis for 
1915 gives the following figures: 


College of New York City .......... 1100 
IE KS hie Can sas nev voae ese ebs 1000 
ERIE SE ene ee CE, Gee 400 
RIN Sia se eb nek Cade ado’ 400 
I co le we Unvie d's uae «bas 310 


Michigan 


cece er ee see reese es esseeeeeees 
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Next week’s article in this series will be called “How Should Jews be Treated?” 











WEEE. 3c SS oS Ss ee ans ve eee 250 
MEO oe etc oes hoa waw ees ures 250 
EI Sut fet i ora ba ee Sag 4 aaa eed 90 
WINER ote cnittd se BM tae fa alate 70 
4170 
WOMEN COLLEGES 

AMON 5 ocean a be vanes oe ea eas 130 
AID fo tothe bas ees te hee x 2 53 
MENON Sd 8, Baer at aes kare 33 
EMIMOEEENE cS Stak x a aca aru ee wd we 15 
231 


In studying the courses taken by these students, it is 
interesting to notice the drift already spoken of in con- 
nection with the preparatory schools, away from the 
practical toward the liberal. Formerly the greatest per- 
centage took professional work. Now the tendency is 
toward the Liberal Arts courses. Philosophy is the most 
popular of all. Next comes science. 

A great many of the Jewish students are of course 
forced to earn their own living, while they are getting 
their education, and the ways that they select to earn 
their living are characteristic. They work with libraries 
connected with universities for their tuition. They teach 
foreign students English. They tutor all the students 
in the various subjects in which tutoring is demanded. 
Some of them give Hebrew lessons privately in Sabbath 
schools. Some do translating and compiling. Others 
act as secretaries. There are some, also, who earn their 
living in manual ways, in those occupations in which 
the race in this country is principally found. For in- 
stance, some of the students work in sweatshops and 
others are cigarmakers, but the tendency is altogether 
toward the intellectual. Indeed some critics, including 
some Jewish critics, have felt that this almost exclusive 
tendency toward the intellectual was undesirable and 
that more encouragement ought to be given to sports, 
and toward pleasures and sociability without an aim. 
Writing some years ago in the Atlantic Monthly, Doetor 
Edwin J. Kuh put a good deal of stress on this point, 
and upon some related points, such as physical appear- 
ance, overconcentration in family life, voice, gestures, and 
manners. On the subject of manners, he gave an in- 
teresting personal experience. Meeting a judge at one 
of our higher courts, Doctor Kuh asked him about the 
relation of Indian students to college fraternities, and 
was told that he thought they would be eligible. He then 
asked why the Jews were not welcomed, and the answer 
was: “The Indians have better manners.” 


HE faults pointed out by this able Jewish observer 

undoubtedly exist, but it seems to me they are pretty 
nearly inevitable, if we consider (as Doctor Kuh does) 
that although civil liberty dates from the Revolution, 
the mean average of emancipation is ‘considerably less 
than a century. It would be rather surprising if a race 
that showed such extraordinary ability to survive against 
such opposition, were at the same time able to accumu- 
late all those graces which are the natural result of 
security. 
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THE TRUE CAPITAL OF BELCIUM 


La Panne is a small town on the Belgian coast, now a few miles behind the trenches. Formerly known only 
as a bathing resort, today it is the true capital of Belgian hopes and sorrows. The grave referred to is that of 
Madame Marie Depage, who went to the United States in behalf of the Belgian Red Cross and, returning, was 
lost on the “Lusitania.” The La Panne Hospital was largely founded on the contributions she collected. 


N A leveled sand-dune, looking out over the 
( ) csi up billows of sand and beyond to the 

breaking surf and the gray expanse of the ocean, 
desolate, profound, big with life, there stands a wooden 
chapel, constructed much like the temporary hospital 
wards now abounding in this region congested with 
wounded. At one end rises a modest tower, surmounted 
by the cross. On the crest of each dune, silhouetted 
against the sky, are the figures of Belgian sentinels in 
their sand-colored coats and metal casques, each with his 
rifle, watching and guarding. On the beach, the beautiful, 
smooth plage of gay summer days, are the soldiers: sol- 
diers marching, soldiers playing football, soldiers strug- 
gling to wash their poor clothes in the cold salt-water. A 
troop of calvary gallops by. At the far end, where the 
black hulls of deserted fishing smacks lie half buried in 
the sand, with children swinging in play from their dis- 
used halyards, companies of soldiers are drilling. A row of 
little villas pressed closely together along its entire 
length, ungraceful, ill-built, meretricious, redolent of 
illicit associations and cabbage soup, now serve as bar- 
racks, their windows often broken, their floors covered 
with straw. Towards the centre stands a large hotel. 
The Red Cross flag shows that this has become a hospital 
and shelters hundreds of wounded, lying in their cots 
within its staring white walls and in the group of low, 
gray, corrugated iron buildings closely surrounding it. 
These are emergency wards which were hastily called 
for in the summer. 

Here in this little summer town of pleasure beats the 
heart of free Belgium. Here in an unassuming villa live 
the King and Queen. Here a group of refugees and ot 
Red Cross doctors and nurses have formed together to 
carry on the work of the hospital, to care for the men 
to whom their country must look for the reestablishment 
of its independence. The administration of the hospital, 
and of its laundry and storerooms, the ordering of sup- 
plies, the pathetic attempt at the education and care of 
the little children of the ruined countryside, and much 
of the arduous nursing are carried on by a little band of 
Belgian women. Their husbands dead or in the trenches, 
unaccustomed to work, they devote themselves for long 
hours to these prosaic tasks, and have done this not 
for a few weeks or months, but for a full year, with 
the expectation of continuing until the end of the 
war. 

The wounded are everywhere, creeping out to enjoy 


the fitful winter sunlight, gazing over the dreary sea to 
their dreary future. They are young men, without legs, 
without arms, their crushed bodies contained in long 
wicker baskets, their mutilated heads sheathed in white 
bandages. The convalescents walk cheerily. Their time 
for returning to the front is near. They will go with 
courage and devotion and reluctance. Out of the envelop- 
ing mist which rolls in from the sea there appear evanes- 
cent, half outlined, half dissolved in the rift, the gray 
forms of the British monitors. A deep, penetrating re- 
verberation and a roar speeds over the waters. Again and 
again this comes. The windows in the little vilias rattle 
and sometimes crash, and the doctors must halt in their 
operations. These shells are finding their target in the 
sand-dunes a few miles to the northward, where lie the 
German trenches. At night the northern sky is silver 
with the clear light of the star shells glittering and re- 
flecting in the waters of the inundation which spreads 
between the opposing lines. 


HE little brown chapel stands guardian over all. 

On the summit of an adjoining sand-dune is the 
grave of one who died that this hospital and its work 
might live and grow. The cold gray waves, as they roll 
in, bring a message of her brave struggle and her agony 
in the far Atlantic. Within the chapel are the precious 
relics, saved from the ruined churches of free Belgium,— 
from Nieuport and Furnes and Dixmude, and many 
others:—a bell from the first, the statue of a Gothic 
saint, a beautiful carved pulpit, a confessional box, cruci- 
fixes, nearly all broken and mutilated. At the Sunday 
mass the chapel is crowded with officers and soldiers, 
with white coiffed nurses and attendants in the hospital, 
with a few black-robed women and old men, many little 
children, and always the wounded. Near the altar kneels 
the Queen—noble woman and great lady of suffering and 
of inspiration. Above the music from the little organ 
and the broken voice of a wounded soldier sounds the 
vibrant whirr of an aeroplane. A slight shudder passes 
over the congregation. Strained nerves, temporarily re- 
laxed in the accustomed security of peace and prayer, 
recoil. On the previous Sunday bombs were thrown and 
a hundred perished. That this is a friendly aeroplane 
they cannot know. Above the altar hangs the figure of 
the Christ on the Cross, preserved uninjured from His 
ruined church, in His eternal patience, wondering at His 
second martyrdom. 


THE JOURNEY 


Grass mound or gray cliff,— 
Sand hills or sea; 

Where Heart-of-Mine smiles— 
There may I be. 


White star-fire over all, 
Roads wind along; 
With Girl-o’-Dreams I go— 
Handfast, in song. 


Grass mound or gray cliff,— 
Sand hills or sea:— 
Love-of-a-Lifetime 
Fares, close to me. 
—Mark Harmon. 
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WHEN KNIGHTS WERE BOLD 


Hugo le Coeur Noir loses his collar button 
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~NEW YORK TO THE NATION: A PLEA 


BY MARGUERITE CAMPION 


condemn the city of New York. Two classes of critics 

constantly defame her character,—the stranger within 
her gates and her own disillusioned business man who 
has grown old in the service of false gods. 

The stranger came to New York from some other sec- 
tion of the country with a pocket full of bank notes and a 
great ambition to “see the town.” She was ready for him 
when he came! The number and variety of her cafés made 
his eyes bulge and his jaw drop. The divertissements the 
city offered would make excellent table talk, full of cozy 
insinuation, when he returned to the family board at 
home! He found, in fact, exactly what he had come to 
seek, recreation in all its forms, from a mere pin prick 
to jaded nerve centres to a River Lethe flowing fast and 
deep for the obliteration of those ailments of the human 
spirit of a more lasting and dangerous nature. Here in 
this libeled city, he found adventure. He directed his 
taxi as though it were a magic carpet, and his chief 
magician, the head waiter, produced wonders when his 
hand was crossed the magic number of times with silver. 


I: HAS become the fashion for the nation at large to 


space, he thanked God that he was a resident of another 
sort of place,—a normal, moral little town where all the 
families came together for Sunday dinners and the lights 
were out and the cat in the cellar by ten o’clock. He re- 
ealled his nights of gladness in the great White City with 
a kind of unctious satisfaction. In fact, to him she was 
the professional woman of the streets, the beguiler of an 
idle hour, for whose wares he paid in hard-earned dollars 
and for whose soul he had the regard that such payment 
produces in such men. And it is this man and his kind 
who have spread everywhere abroad the reproach of our 
city’s name,—the patrons of that very harlotry which 
they decry in the public square! 

The disillusioned business man of the city is another 
and a much more subtle critic of her fair fame. Years 
ago he was washed up on the shores of Manhattan as 
Ulysses’ sailors were washed up on the shores of Circe’s 
enchanted island of the Aegean. He had the spirit of 
youth and adventure then. Now he has become, alas, 
one of the swine that grovel after husks in the court- 
yard of the Queen. His argument in the old days ran some- 

thing like this: Why leave this dreamland 





of balmy days and gay nights where time 
































passes so merrily and the company is so 
witty? Why venture forth again on the 
perilous high seas of adventure when this 
haven is so peaceful and so snug? And 
the while that he argued with himself in 
this fashion, his little jerry-built bark was 
rotting to pieces on the sand and the far 
shores of Sparta were fading from his 
dream. Gradually he was losing the 
semblance of manhood and taking on the 
likeness of the brute beasts of Circe’s 
courtyard. And when he suddenly awoke 
to the changes that his goddess was ef- 
fecting in him, his cry was that of the 
perjured lover who shakes his fist in the 
face of his betrayer and calls her by all 
the names of his own vicious weaknesses. 
He called this city of his a sorceress and 
a seducer and his cry was as old as time 
itself. For this city, to whom he had given 
the best years of his life and in whose 
service he had grown old, he had only the 
condemnation of the perjured lover whose 
passions have betrayed him. Yet this was 
the Beloved he had made in the likeness 
of his own ideals. This was the city he 
had built for himself out of his own 
fancies. The real New York was far 


















































r 41} from his ken, and in her defense, thank 





“The ‘divertissements’ the city offered would make excellent table talk, 


God, another voice is raised, the voice 
that never will be stilled, the artist’s 


full of cozy insinuation, when he returned to the family board at home!” voice. 


This was indeed Bagdad-on-the-Subway (oh, discerning 
spirit of O. Henry) and he was Haroun Al Raschid. 
Wine, Women and Song such as the ancient poets never 
dreamed were his in a new combination from the fertile 
fancy of the hotel proprietor or the stage manager along 
Broadway. 

Yet when this little man from Oshkosh returned to 
whatever small town or city had lent him to us for a 
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How dare they revile the city that once 
housed and inspired all our struggling young artists and 
painters and playwrights? Out of this crucible of New 
York, Dvorak drew forth the wild harmonies of his New 
World Symphony, and O. Henry, pitiful tale teller, ex- 
tracted his little anecdotes of American life that stand 
for interpretation of national character with Kipling’s 
Indian stories and De Maupassant’s French tales. In 
these city streets Frank Norris walked by night and 





found the realism that France had buried with Zola. Mac- 
Dowell, from the heights of Columbia, caught the im- 
mortal rhythm of his Indian Suite in the polyglot under- 
tone of this city’s voice, and from a corner of Fourth 
Avenue, a certain shoemaker’s son, Augustus Saint 
Gaudens, looking up from his father’s shop doorway, pic- 
tured to his mind his beautiful Diana swinging free and 
bold above the town of Madison Square Garden, a sign 
and portent to other shoemaker’s sons to point their soar- 
ing ambitions into the high heaven of art. 

There passes through New York today an endless 
stream of painters, dramatists, musicians, 
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reiterate blindly an old creed,—to say that this is a 
materialistic age, machine-mad, art-blind! Well, if that 
is so, the Protestants of that Catholic belief are meeting 
together in the basement kitchens of New York to discuss 
a much needed and long anticipated Reformation. 

And the wonder of New York, as a city, is this,—she 
is not remodeling the art traditions of Europe. She is 
cutting a new pattern of her own. This New York, which 
the nation affeets to despise, is the natal centre of this 
nation’s life. Over the ancient service of God, New 
York, with her Y. M. C. A.’s, her organized charities, her 





architects, artists of all the arts,—strug- 





glers, hopers,—drawn hither irresistibly 
by the atmosphere of the city—whatever 
that may mean to the gentleman from 
Oshkosh! In plain English, it is here 
alone, in this one city of America, that 
they find that stimulating mental com- 
panionship of fellow-artists that creates 
imaginative fecundity. Call them the 
riffraff of decadent civilization if you will, 
these dreamers,—parasites of society, 
even,—yet that soil in which they thrive 
is the only soil that will bring forth the 
genius of America for which we are al- 
ways hoping. 

And these men and women love New 
York. 

If the skyscrapers of the city are in- 
habited by the money-grabbers, still they 
are flung against the horizon in a line of 
such compelling beauty as to have in- 
spired the brush of a Joseph Pennell and 
the pen of a modern art critic like James 
Huneker. If the East Side has become 
the synonym for degradation and poverty 
(to the gentleman from Oshkosh and the 
reformed business man of Wall street), 
that East Side has its disciples of hu- 
manity for whom it is a passionate labora- 

















tory of the arts. Writers of short stories 











like Myra Kelly and Fanny Hurst have 
given voice to a new religion of brother- 
hood. Sculptresses like Abastenia St. 
Leger Eberle have made of the doorway mother of the 
East Side, the skater with one skate, the grindorgan 
dancers of Hester street and the like, fit subjects for the 
most classic and conservative of all the arts, the art of 
sculpture. The ragged passions of the city streets have 
burst forth in a living carnival of poetry, and no one 
knows whether that poetry is paltry or immense as yet. 
Poets like John Hall Wheelock, like Louis Untermeyer 
and Phillips Oppenheim, have arrested twentieth century 
imagination and sent it back, for precedent, to those old 
grim figures of the past, the poets Aeschylus and Sopho- 
cles and the psalmist, David. 

Every cheap café around the Washington Square 
neighborhood of New York is not filled with dilettantes 
and esthetes. There are those there who are honestly 
striving after art and honestly dedicated to its service. 
Those little basement doorways that open off the West 
Side streets upon smoky interiors with an air of shabby 
good fellowship are not. like the doorways of Montpar- 
nasse a century ago; but whoever expects an art-home to 
reproduce itself? Somehow or other they are nearer the 
traditions of art than is the tinsel Bohemia of present- 
day Paris. It has become the fashion in America to 


“And the wonder of New York, as a city, is this—she is not 


remodeling the art traditions of Europe” 


flats, her free colleges, her museums, her metion-picture 
shows, has written service of Men. She has torn down 
the old traditions and is building up, with the scaffolding 
of a thousand unfulfilled dreams, a new tradition for 
civilization. And the nation has for this experimental 
city no other name than that of harlot or enchantress! 

The men of the future are in New York. They are not 
making a holiday out of the city like our friend from 
Oshkosh, and they are not making money like the jaded 
business man who would kill the hen that laid his golden 
egg. They are passionately busy men. The big writer, 
the big doctor, the big merchant have come to New 
York by gravitation. They have a sense of performing 
feats for the whole nation when they accomplish one of 
their prodigicus day’s labors in our city. Nine out of ten 
of the men you mect hurrying along the streets at the 
rush hour in our city have the artist spirit in some ob- 
secure portion of their brains. They live in an aura of 
creativeness, and the city reflects, if she does not produce, 
this mental mood. 

Some better name, then, good people at large, for this 
city of the future which is destined to be, whether we 
will it or no, the shining mother of a greater civilization! 
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A NEW THREE-ACT COMEDY: 


HE proverb of the worm that turns, if 

pushed too far, is scarcely applicable 

to rabbits—but that is what hap- 

pens in the case of Bunny. The timorous 

bookseller turns tornado when about to lose 
the woman he loves. 

The rebellion of the under dog is always 
effective on the stage, particularly if the 
under dog be the hero. When the mild- 
mannered Billy Holliday—up at the Astor 
Theatre—tweaks a fat bully’s nose, it is a 
moment of very real enjoyment for us. 
Similarly, the meek Will, in Hobson’s 
Choice, pleases us immensely when he takes 
a strap and defies Maggie’s angry father. 
The same sort of an appeal is’ made in 
Bunny. Meeker, if anything, than the two 
characters just cited, Bunny has been 
sponged upon by his friends, jilted by his 
sweetheart, and insulted by a scoundrel. 
So when he seizes a revolver and bowls over 
two pictures and a cuckoo-clock, in an at- 
tempt to hit the villain, we give him our 
enthusiastic support. His militant method is 
the one we yearn to use on the frosty ticket 
agent, or the subway guard who slams his 
door on our coat-tails. We—timid things, 
cowering in L 7 or M 22—see our more gal- 
lant selves portrayed in the defiant hero, 
the worm at bay. That is one reason why 
Bunny is so effective. 

The other is, that eccentricity and charm 
have much in common. Mr. William Locke, 
of course, has discovered this. Septimus 
insults a stranger, and amuses us. Berzé- 
lius Paragot commits acts for which he 
should be incarcerated, and we say, “The 
lovable fellow!” If a man offered you 
sherry and poured you bayrum, you would 
be very apt to punch his eye. At least 
you’d be annoyed. But when Bunny does 
this, in the second act of his namesake 
play, you will probably be more indulgent. 
“See! He’s got the wrong bottle! He’s 
giving her bayrum! Isn’t that dear?” Peo- 
ple who hide babies in desk drawers and 
sit on high hats aren’t sought after for 
autographs. Not in life. But in novels, 
or on the stage, they’re far enough away to 
be safe, and odd enough to be charming. 

From Bunny to Iphigenia in Tauris may 
seem a far cry; yet—in spite of its de- 
pendence on rebellion and eccentricity— 
Bunny is the only Greek comedy on Broad- 
way. It observes the unities of time, place, 
and, after a fashion, action. The value of 
“unities” has been argued inconclusively for 
a number of centuries. Certainly this is no 
place to settle the point. It is sufficient 
to note that Bunny would have received 
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INTRODUCING THE MARCH HARE 


the approbation of Euripides; it all hap- 
pens in two hours on a June morning, in one 
small shop, and with one small plot. Com- 
pare it, in regard to the unity of time, with 
Common Clay—in which a years-have- 


’ now-elapsed last act is tacked on, to give 


Miss Jane Cow] a new gown. Or, in regard 
to unity of place, with Ruggles, which skips 
lightly from Paris to Red Gap while the 
male members of the audience are enjoying 
an entr’acte. There is less satisfaction in 
making a comparison of unities of action. 
So few current New York plays have any 
action. Still, the story of a gentleman who 
marries a lady is more unified, perhaps, 
than the plot of Sadie Love, The Devil’s 
Garden, or the Auto Show. 

Bunny tells the story of a bookseller who 
Lus been too timid to confess a love that 
he has always felt.. The woman he loves 
has a brother who plans to marry her to 
a ras¢ally nobleman in a musical comedy 
costume. The young lady does not object 
to the match; her fiancé is wealthy, and 
she knows Bunny too well to-be in love 
with him. On the morning when the wed- 
ding is to take place, the bride-to-be comes 
to say good-by. Bunny suddenly realizes 
that he has been dilatory, and that he must 
stop the marriage. He tells the lady of his 
love, but—true woman that she is—she 
thinks he is joking. At this point the 
fiancé appears, carrying that symbol’ of 
stage villainy—the riding crop. He repri- 
mands the lady and insults Bunny. Noth- 
ing but submission on the part of the book- 
seller. Then the musical comedy gentleman 
announces that his bride must hurry off to 
the wedding. Whereupon Bunny sscuttles 
discretion. and emulates the heroes on his 
bookshelves. - With the afore-mentioned 
pistol shots he drives the scoundrel from his 
home. This is the best moment in the play. 
In the last act the worm—having turned 
once—turns again and goes back into his 
hole. There.is much sentimental guff, and 


a let’s-call-it-off curtain. 


Mr. Lewis Stone, in the réle of Bunny, 
has most of the lines and does them very 
well—though he is less attractive in the 
quieter portions of the play. It is only 
when he plays with love or a pistol that 
his acting stands out. Miss Eva Le Gal- 
lienne puts a great deal of enthusiasm into 
a character part. And Miss Gypsy O’Brien, 
the heroine, is enough to throw any book- 
seller’s accounts into disarray. Bunny is 
the sort of play you take your sister to— 
and then realize that sooner or later you’d 
have come anyway. 

















Photograph by Sarony. 


IN THE GARDEN OF KAMA 


The location of Kama is not precisery known, but the invitation to go there is being rather 
forcibly put. Miss Ruth St. Denis has been giving New York a series of East Indian matinées. 
She violated the traditions of high art by selecting a dancing partner with a pronounceable 
and non-explosive name: Ted Shawn. In spite of this handicap Mr. Shawn is a real assistance 
to Miss St. Denis in her artistic performances of “Radha,” “The Peacock,’ and “The 
Garden of Kama.” The photograph was posed especially for Harper’s Weekly 
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Follow the leader 





KODAK MACIC 


BY ELIZABETH KING MAURER 


beaming a greasy, grinning prosperity, had one 

after the other followed me. Finally I was com- 
pletely surrounded by these worthy citizens of modern 
Athens. With the joyous smiles of old friends they 
pressed upon me their most alluring pieces of that won- 
derful Greek lace: the laborious task of the wives who sat 
at home while their men folks sold on the streets of 
Athens to whatever tourist at whatever price they were 
clever enough to extract. 

Our only common tongue was primitive man’s barter 
language. A collar, a scarf, a centrepiece, everything 
that could tempt a lover of beautiful things was flaunted 
before my eager eyes. With seeming diffidence I raised 
four fingers toward a modest bit of lace. Up came the 
owner’s five of one brown hand plus the stubby thumb 
and fat forefinger of the other. When I gingerly raised 
ten fingers at an elaborate collar, there was a solemn, 
dignified shake of the head, while the hand was raised 
three times. Then he paused a moment, signaling his 
friend to come to his assistance. Now, while he raised 
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Bi: merchant. princes of the street, with faces 


his own ten fingers, his partner added five, thus more 
than assuring me that fifteen was what he demanded. 

They made a picturesque group as they stood there in 
the bright, sunlit street of Athens. Socrates in his sim- 
ple attire might well have envied them their gorgeous 
sashes and their voluminous pantaloons. Well, I would 
get their photographs anyway. I began focusing. Like 
a shot they opened their capacious satchels and carpet 
bags and made a luxurious display of yards and yards 
of lace. They lined up in a row.. They flourished their 
best pieces over their arms. They nudged each other to 
move over a little this way or that. 

No need to say, “Look pleasant.” They were grin- 
ning from ear to ear. They were quite beside themselves 
with the pride of being photographed. 

Aladdin’s lamp could have worked no greater charm 
than that little black kodak. When I had carefully 
closed it and was walking away, they fairly flung their 
priceless treasures of lace at my head. The age-old in- 
stinct of bargaining had run amuck against the older and 
more deep-seated instinct of personal vanity. 














RITISHER, aren’t you? Studying the manners 
B= customs of the folk in this country, eh? I 

thought so when you asked about vigilance com- 
mittees! No, sir, we’ve nothing of the sort here; only a 
public protection league. I’m chairman. 

What’s the difference between the two? Well, it used 
to be called a vigilance committee, ten years ago, before 
they put up the mills and brought the railway here, and 
civilized the place. I was chairman of that too! 

How did we come to change the name? Well, there 

was a little trouble about a man named Harris, Happy 
Harris, they called him; great grinning chap. 
Yes, Andrew Harris; the name that’s on the marble cross 
up by the edge of Devil’s Ravine. Chairman’s Cross, 
they call it in these parts. It would make a nice little 
story to go down in that note-book of yours! ; 
Oh! I ean spot a writer at half a mile; especially when 
I’ve heard about him beforehand. 

There was a woman in the tale of. course, always was 
since the first story on record; but this was a decentish 
little Eve; and didn’t get yarning with the serpent. Her 
husband was the one that had dealings with him. I 
should say he’d been a tolerable chap once; but he hadn’t 
been here a week before there: were two black marks 
against him; drink and eards. Drink is only a misfor- 
tune perhaps; but the hands he held at poker were a 
crime; and the matter came before the vigilance com- 
mittee. The facts were plain enough, and it wasn’t so 
much a question of trial as of sentence. 

Now you'll have read in your story-books that vigi- 
lance committees have no bowels, and would just as soor 
hang the wrong man as. the right, so: long as) they hang 
someone. You can contradict that in your tale. Set: it 
down in the note-book now so that there’ll be no mis- 
take. The committee was human enough; but we knew 
that, if we didn’t have an iron hand on card-sharpers, 
there’d be free shooting in every bar, and we judged it 
better to have one card-sharp hanged than a dozen decent 
men shot. That’s what it comes to. 

The only reason the boys hadn’t plugged Carter was 
that they trusted us to do the right thing; and we de- 
cided that Carter had got to swing. Four voted “rope,” 
and one against it. The one was Harris. He’d known 
Carter’s wife when she was a kid, and he was like a 
father to her. He argued the case long after we had de- 
cided it, and I had to put the stopper on him. 

“The thinking’s done,” I said. “You know very 
very well that he’s had three warnings; and there’d be 
a new committee if that were known through the camp. 
I saw him fake the cards with my own eyes, and so did 
you; and he’s duly sentenced and it can’t be altered. So 
you’d best be off sharp. We’ll give you half an hour.” 

He left us; and half an hour later we started to fetch 
Carter. It was an awful night; dark and raining and 
blowing and thunder and lightning between whiles. 
There was a tremendous flash just before we came to 
Carter’s cabin; and in the flash we saw his wife at the 
door. Her hair had fallen loose—it was long and yellow 
—and she was wringing her hands and staring after 
someone; and Sandy Scott yelled that he saw him going 
away on his horse, a bony, gray creature that everyone 
knew; and next flash we all saw him. 


CHAIRMAN’S CROSS 


BY OWEN 





OLIVER 





“Harris has warned him,” Maunders growled; and he 
swore an awful oath, because hanging was the penalty 
for disloyalty to the committee; and none of us thought 
Happy Harris a good subject for hanging. 

I swore at Maunders for silly guessing. If we caught 
Carter, I said, it didn’t matter about his running, and we 
needn’t have any fools’ gossip about “warnings” to make 
the chaps see red. 


LOW your trumpet,” I ordered, “and warn the 

posse on the West Road where he’s going. They’ll 
head him in from the gulley, and we shall have him 
trapped by the ravine.” 

Maunders blew up, and the posse answered; and we 
spread out to make sure of Carter when he turned in- 
wards. The thunderstorm had stopped, but after we had 
ridden about two miles we could make out a horse ahead 
in the dark; and after another mile we could see a rider 
bending forward over the horse’s head, so as to be a 
smaller mark if we shot; which we had no intention of 
doing unless we were forced, because we wanted to take 
him alive and do justice in proper form. 

“The ravine must be getting pretty close,” Derry 
shouted, “and. he’ll shoot when he has to turn. Look out, 
boys, with your shooters.” 

“Hang the shooters,” I yelled back. 
barn. Ride him down 
That’s the forked tree. 
just on the edge. He My God! He’s over!” 

Over he was! If we hadn’t turned sideways pretty 
sharp, we’d have been over too, for we were closer on the 
ravine than we thought. My old mare made a sound like 
a scream, as she scrambled along the edge. We heard a 
crash down below, and presently another bump; and then 
nothing. We gathered together some way back. Our 
horses. were shivering, and most of us. I know one who 
w as, and I’m not what you’d call a nervous man. 

“We're saved trouble,” Long Smith remarked. He 
began to swear, but the swear broke off in a funny laugh. 

“He’s gone where he won’t hold four aces twice in an 
evening,” he added. 

“T don’t know,” Galpin remarked. 
rum hands there, you bet!” 

“Well,” I said, “he’s paid his losses, and that settles 
things so far as we are concerned. What he does below 
is the business of the local committee, and we've troubles 
enough of our own! There’s no need to start any gossip 
about warnings, remember. Our business is to keep 
things quiet, not to stir up quarrels; and Harris is the 
decentest chap in the camp; but I’ll have a word with 
him tomorrow, and make it clear this mustn’t occur 
again.” 

“He’s just a fool on the girl,” Maunders apologized, 
“and he’ll never get cured, unless he marries her.” 

“Which he’ll do if he has any sense,” I stated. 
a niceish girl; and I don’t like telling her.” 

“She’d soon hear from someone,” Derry suggested; but 
I said I wasn’t going to treat her with any disrespect, 
and she was entitled to have first go at the newspaper, 
and she should have it. So we rode to the cabin. 

She was still standing out in the rain when we got there. 
Her hair was matted in rats’ tails. I don’t remember 
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exactly how I broke the news; but she gave a most awful 
scream, and fell. We carried her into the cabin, and 
went off and sent some of the women in to see her. 
One of them was Derry’s wife. He came to me the next 
morning; sat down in my chair and cried like a child. 
“We've made a — mess of it,” he said, “Colonel. That 
wasn’t Carter. It was Harris on his mare. Carter was 
too drunk to ride; and Harris drew us off. Carter went 
away later on Harris’s horse, after she’d sobered him. 
My missus and the other women helped her. 
Poor old Harris. I—I’m upset, Colonel.” 
I confess I was a good bit upset myself. We all were. 





full of clefts and fissures, and we made no doubt that 
poor old Harris had dropped in one. We lowered chaps 
over with ropes in the quiet of night to listen if he was 
anywhere not killed and calling for help, but heard noth- 
ing. It was a good deal on our minds. 

A few days got it off, as time does; but a few weeks 
didn’t make things right with Annie Carter. It seemed 
to some of us that she had liked Harris a bit more than 
a father; not that I’m hinting at anything wrong, for I’d 
stake my last cent that there was never a word between 
them, or the thought of a word; but she wouldn’t leave 
the place, or go to her husband when she had news of 





“There was a tremendous flash just before we came to Carter’s cabin” 


Harris was a pretty general favorite, and all day the 
women went about red-eyed, and chaps that had wives 
wished that they hadn’t. It’s extraordinary how unrea- 
sonable a woman can be at times. They blamed it all 
on us, that wouldn’t have hurt a hair of Harris’s head. 
They said there was too much vigilance committee; and 
Derry’s and Maunders’s wives wouldn’t have their men 
serve on it any more; and that was how we came to 
change the name. For something to keep law and order 
we were bound to have, whatever we called it. People 
allowed that, and owned after a bit that it was Harris’s 
own fault, and I wasn’t to blame; except Annie Carter. 
She talked to me in a way I wouldn’t have expected from 
a soft little woman; started out twice with a revolver to 
have a pot at me, but they took it away. She seemed 
to go off her head a bit, and spent all her time hunting 
about in the ravine for Harris’s body to give it Christian 
burial. The vigilance committee—I mean the public 
protection league—sent out searchers too, but they only 
found the horse. You could hardly tell it for one. There 
was a lot of the cliff that no one could climb, and it was 


him from Barber’s Camp; and when she heard later that 
he was knifed by a Chinee he tried to cheat at fan-tan, 
and buried, she didn’t seem to care over much. She was 
a bit crazy there was no doubt, and wandered and wan- 
dered about the ravine. She called herself Andrew’s 
Nan. Andrew was the front name of Harris, as you saw 
on the cross. She was always worrying and worrying that 
he wasn’t properly buried. She would never sleep till he 
was, she told everybody; and I don’t think she did, ex- 
cept odd dozes, but wandered about all night. Mostly she 
wandered round the ravine; but sometimes she prowled 
round the village, and wept outside the cabins of the vigi- 
lance committee—that is to say, the public protection 
league. 

She woke me up one night by her screaming, and I 
argued the matter with her out of my window. I was just 
doing an unpleasant duty, I explained, and wouldn’t 
have hurt a hair of Harris’s head; and really it wasn’t 
my fault, but the fault of those who elected me chairman 
of the vig—of the public protection league. She wasn’t 
uncivil, but.she made a point and stuck to it, woman’s 
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way. It was the business of the league in general, she 
said, and of me as chairman in particular, to find Andrew 
and bury him in a proper and respectable fashion; and 
then she could die content; and we could bury her beside 
him. She made me promise that we would. 

I talked to the committee about it the next day. 

“We'll have to find Harris,’ I said, “and have a 
funeral and bury him, and put up a monument or some- 
thing to pacify her. I’ve ordered a nice coffin, and a 
brass plate and his name on.” 

“You'd better order the corpse the same time,” Dennis 
told me, “for we won’t find him in a month of Sundays.” 

“That’s what I’ve done,” I said; “at least I’ve ordered 
that it’s to be full of something. I didn’t dictate to the 
undertaker because he ought to know his own business 
best; but the price was fixed at two sheep! We’ll say that 
it was necessary to nail it up sharp, and we’ll have a big 
funeral, and set up the monument same time. Poor 
Annie can have the choosing. It will ease her mind to go 
and fetch it from West City. They’ll paint the name on 
it while she waits for the return train.” 

“Colonel,” Derry said, “you’re another janus!” He 
meant genius; but he hadn’t classical learning. It’s a 
bit lacking out here. You might make a note of that. 


E got the coffin ready the next night, and told 

everyone that the public protection league had 
done its duty and found Harris’s bones—and not much 
else—and put them in a coffin right away, to spare peo- 
ple’s feelings; and there was to be a public funeral, and 
a monument; and Annie Carter was to go to town to 
choose it; and Derry and his wife took her over to the 
Junction, and three days later, when the next train back 
was due, I went to fetch her, and the monument. It was 
the marble cross you’ve seen; and I must say it stands 
up well on the edge of the ravine. 

“You've got a pretty taste in churchyard masonry, 
my dear,” I complimented her. “I’m glad you didn’t 
choose an angel or anything of that sort. They’re pretty 
things when they’re new, but apt to get chipped about 
the wings. Besides Andrew had a quiet taste. He 
wouldn’t have wanted an angel.” 

She rocked herself to and fro. 

“Oh!” she cried. “Oh! He wanted me! ... I 
didn’t understand till he was dead. I want you to bury 
me with him. Promise me that, Colonel!” 

“Certainly, my dear!” I promised. “We'll put up a 
stone at the other end, reserving the lot for you. You’ve 
only got to die and we’ll bury you there with pleasure!” 

That seemed to console her a good deal, and the 
mourning clothes she’d bought. Women get the same 
comfort out of a new frock that a man gets out of a 
cigar! And it pleased her that the cross was so much 
admired. She looked brighter in her mourning clothes 
than she’d ever looked out of them, and folk said that 
we made a handsome pair of chief mourners, for I walked 
with her as chairman of the public protection league, and 
held my handkerchief ready for her when she’d finished 
with her own. 


HE chaps fixed up the cross on the edge of the 
ravine, where the unfortunate calamity occurred, and 
dug a big hole for the coffin. We borrowed a parson from 
Jones’s Diggings to officiate, and a cornet and two violins 


for a band, and the whole village turned out. I made 
them a little speech, saying that the cross would keep 
them in mind of two things: that the public protection 
league watched over everybody, and that anybody could 
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look for a decent burial if he played a straight hand at 
cards. 

“As,” I said, “the deceased always did; and a straight 
hand at everything. There’s no one here can say that 
Andrew Harris ever took him in while he lived, and—” 

I was going to add that he wouldn’t now he was dead; 
but the thought of the two sheep came to me all of a 
sudden and I very nearly laughed; and just then there 
was a fearful yell from the crowd, and it parted open 
screeching and shrieking, and a man walked forward 
and stared at the cross, and the inscription; and Annie 
Carter gave a scream that nearly broke the drum of my 
ear. 

“Andrew!” she cried. “Andrew!” 

And she shot herself into his arms, and he stood there 
holding her and grinning very foolishly. 

“Little mistake, Colonel!” he apologized. “I dropped 
off the horse just before he went over, and into that 
bush. Plaguey scratchey it was, Colonel!” 

He pointed to a scraggy brier at the edge about ten 
yards from the cross. We’d mistaken the exact spot it 
seemed. 

“Sorry to inconvenience you,” he said. “I thought you 
might take it unkind, so I went off a bit, but when I 
heard you approved of my action and were having this 
little celebration, I judged you wouldn’t be hard on a 
man that was dead and buried.” 

He grinned at that like a fool. I own I was a bit 
nettled, and I answered him pretty sharp. By rights, I 
said, he ought to be hanged and entombed, and we 
weren’t going to be brought out there for nothing and 
something would have to be done; and what better had 
he got to propose than a funeral. 

He looked rather sheepish at that; but Annie Carter 
whispered in his ear—the little hussy had both arms 
round his neck—and he looked up at me and grinned. 

“Try a wedding!” he suggested. 

“Can you do weddings as well as funerals?” I asked 
the parson. 

“FEasy,” he declared. 

“Then we'll have a wedding instead,” I decided; but 
the parson hung fire about the “instead.” He’d finished 
the funeral, he stuck out, and had got to be paid for it; 
but he’d throw in a wedding for three quarter price. 

“T’'ll throw you in a burial for nothing, if you have any 
nonsense,” I warned him. “Just understand that I’m the 
boss here, and you can’t charge for burying two sheep! 
However, we don’t want to be mean, and we’d rather 
have ’em married nice and smiling. Say half price and 
it’s done.” 

“Half price,” he agreed directly, “and I’ll smile as 
much as you like.” 

“Done!” I agreed. 

So we tied them up fast, and had a big lunch, and sent 
them off in a carriage— Well, it was the carrier’s cart; 
but there were two horses, if they weren’t exactly a pair; 
and some were for pitching the cross over the cliff, and 
others were for painting out the name; but they left it 
to the public protection league; and we decided to leave 
it just as it stands there. “Because,” I said, “Harris 
ought to be under it, for what he’s done. So it’s a monu- 
ment to the clemency of the league as well as to its iron- 
handed justice.” 

How does it stand for the iron-hand? Why, you see, 
we buried the undertaker there. They turned out to be 
someone else’s sheep that he’d put in the coffin! And 
we felt that things were getting a bit too free and easy, 
and it was time to make an example of someone! 
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Quantity and quality in curling at Munich 


ON THE ICE AND OFF 
BY HERBERT REED 


a back-breaking game than golf, but it has this 

in common with the other Scottish game, that 
some of its most ardent devotees are men well past mid- 
dle age. I am inclined to think that in curling as in 
golf (after many labored attempts with the “stanes’’) 
the principal strain falls upon the devoted back of the 
beginner. The elderly Scotchmen who have been curling 
at Van Cortlandt Park for more years than I care to re- 
member seem to get the awkward missile away with 
consummate ease, and they will be found on the ice from 
breakfast to dinnertime, with scarcely an intermission. 
Consider John Reid, Sr., to whom golfers in this country 
owe so much, setting forth upon the seventies, and one 
of the heartiest curlers of them all. Unlike golf curling 
is a noisy game, and it is perhaps for that very reason 
that it is making so strong an appeal to golfers every- 
where. There is a chance to work off the steam so care- 
fully bottled up in the summer because of the rigid 
etiquette of golf. There is no more solemn personage 
in all the land at the first tee at any big tournament 
than this same John Reid, Sr., nor a jollier one when 
it comes to the “roaring” ice game. 

Certain it is that the move to make curling the golf- 
ers’ winter sport has gained ground rapidly even in a 
year. It was only last season that something like an 
organized effort was made to popularize the ice sport. 
At that time only the most northerly of the clubs had 
rinks in connection with their golf courses, but I under- 
stand that the game is now making strides in the west 
in connection with some of the best and oldest of the 
clubs. The game slipped down to us by way of the 
Dominion of Canada, where it was played as long ago as 
1807. Credit for first taking it up seriously in this 
country belongs, I think, to three of our most famous 
golf clubs, St. Andrews, of Westchester, as a matter of 
course, Mohawk, and the Country Club of Brookline, 
Mass., where any day this winter eight or more rinks 
can be found in use. 

It is natural that in any game that appeals to golfers 


ox may well be considered much more of 


much is made of stance, in this case called “fitting the 
tee.” The player ‘assumes a crouching position at one 
tee, or what is called the hack, or crampit, so that he 


‘may sight along a straight line to the other tee, and thus 


be ready to deliver any shot the “skip” or captain may 
ask for, with every reason for being sure of the amount 
of twist. Ah, twist, that’s the thing. What the side 
ball is in bowling, what English is to billiards, twist is 
to curling. 

One can almost instantly tell the crack from the 
fair player by his ability to import twist to the stone 
and to control that twist. Thus are the in-turn 
and the out-turn made, and even when a straight shot is 
called for there is still a bit of spin to the stone to the 
end that it may not be diverted from its true course by 
any little irregularity in the ice, or any little clot of snow 
not removed by the sweeper’s broom. The rules are 
simple enough. It is a game much like shuffleboard, but 
on a large scale, and requiring no end of finesse.. Quite 
like golf, indeed, it is a game that is to be laughed at only 
until attempted. 

Just as in golf, there is a correct swing and an incor- 
rect swing, and there is a correct and an incorrect 
stance. The swing of the curler is practically a perfect. 
semi-circle, and as the arm descends the left knee is 
bent so that the stone will not bump on the ice, and 
here too there is a follow through just as in golf. The 
body turns and the hand releases the stone at the last 
possible instant, just at that instant imparting the twist, 
which should be moderate or sharp according to the or- 
ders of the “skip” who has in mind the position of his 
opponents around the tee. 

To the stranger, watching a game of curling for the 
first time, it seems impossible that the continually sweep- 
ing with the brooms before the oncoming stone should 
be of any real aid. Nothing but a trial, perhaps, will 
convince the skeptic of the fact that the stone can be 
brought along many feet by the use of the broom. With 
a smooth stone and keen ice even so much as part of a 
burnt match is often enough to spoil a really fine shot. 





So the cry “Soop ’er up! Soop ’er up!” is heard in the 
land, and the sweepers have sometimes had a consider- 
able share in the settling of a close match. Further- 
more, no curler would be happy without his broom, least 
of all the skipper, who uses it as a guide for the man 
about to deliver the stone. Indeed, the brooms some- 
times figure in a signal code. 

Away back in the abysm of time when most Scottish 
games were invented, curling was a rather crude after- 
noon’s sport, but some genius in the seventeenth century 
hit upon a scheme for fastening handles to the stones, and 
it was not long afterward that the players discovered 
they could impart that twist that is such a big factor in 
the game as it is played today. With all the progress 
made so far there are still too many golf courses without 
their rinks for curling. As I have already said the game 
looks foolish until one 
tries it. After that it is 
fascinating, a splendid 
winter exercise, and no 
end of fun, lacking as it 
does the special rites of 
golf. It is above all a 
golfer’s game. 


THE University of 

Pennsylvania will 
be very closely watched 
this year, for the Red 
and Blue is endeavoring, 
with new men in com- 
mand, to work out of a 
slump in rowing that is 
extremely serious, and 
a slump in football that 
is apparently even more 
troublesome than Yale’s, 
in that it has _ been 
largely due to the as- 
cendancy of cliques and 
factions. The oarsmen 
will try to get back to 
form under the coaching 
of Mr. Wright, of the (22> 3 
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in hand by Captain Chickering until Mr. Wright gets 
down this way from the Dominion. 

The football team will be harder to rescue. As a 
coach Bob Folwell, who will be henceforth in charge of 
the Red and Blue, has few peers, as his record with 
Lafayette and Washington and Jefferson proves, but 
whether he can get the warring factions together remains 
to be seen. There are three of these groups, I believe, 
all powerful in the affairs of the university. The state- 
ment made by certain of the outgoing coaches that there 
is not the proper material at Pennsylvania, is a joke. 
There was as fine a looking squad physically at Franklin 
Field last season as one would care to see. The men 
were badly taught, and they were poorly conditioned, 
just as they had been the year before. Time was when 
Quaker elevens could come through from behind. It is 
toward a revival of that 
time that most Pennsyl- 
vania graduates are 
hopefully looking. 


F GEORGE FOSTER 

SANFORD does not 
turn up at New Haven 
next fall, or for that 
matter this spring, as 
Yale’s head football 
coach, it will not be for 
lack of the backing of 
some of the most in- 
fluential men who ever 
were graduated from 
Yale. Sanford is the 
type of man that makes 
the stanchest of friends 
and the bitterest of en- 
emies. He has both 
friends and enemies of 
this class close to the 
heart of the Yale foot- 
ball situation. For my- 
self, I know him to be 
one of the _ greatest 
coaches the game has 








Argonaut Club, of To- 
ronto, an amateur of 
amateurs. It has been 
said of rowing, as indeed, of many other sports, that you 
cannot beat a coach who is working for his bread and 


butter. That is in the main true, I think, but there are 
exceptions. In rowing age and experience count above 


all other things, and as a rule the combination has not 
been found in an amateur coach. Vivian Nickalls was 
a good coach—one of the best in the land, indeed—but 
because of the war I do not think his mind was centred 
upon his work last year, and further, when he found 
that he could not get a combination working even within 
a week of the race he became greatly discouraged. He 
had the men, and he could teach them rowing, but he 
simply was unable to shake a boatload together. Vivian 
will be missed by the boys along the river this year. He 
was very popular. The newcomer has a great reputation 
in a boat and out of it, having had twenty years of 
active rowing. I am inclined to think that he will re- 
turn to American rigging. Nickalls used the tholepins, 
but had his men seated over the keel. The Quaker 


squad, which already hzs been called out, will be taken 





Finals at the Prince’s Club, London, where many famous 
matches have been held with all the comforts of a club 


ever seen, reconciled at 
last to the open play 
that was not of his gen- 
eration and so for a long time did not appeal to him, 
and no man, coach or player, could have displayed finer 
sportsmanship than did Sanford when Rutgers was 
beaten by Princeton in one of the year’s finest games. 
He had set his heart upon winning that game, and the 
defeat hurt. 


O MAURICE M’LOUGHLIN has taken up golf. It 

had to come at one time or another, for the Californian 
and ex-champion tennis player is too keen a student of 
the technique of all sports permanently to confine him- 
self to one. It is not at all likely to hurt his tennis, I 
think, but he will be well worth watching, for in golf, of 
course, the right arm is not so important as in tennis. 
But if the Californian has not allowed himself too 
much of a one-sided development, he should have the 
right build for the Scottish game. A man whose body 
is set on the hips as is McLoughlin’s ought to be able to 
get the snap that sweeps away a long ball with the wood. 
It will be a trial, I fear, for him to keep his head down. 


OMO SAPIENS be- 
longs to that group 
of novels in which 


life-philosophy is sandwiched 
in between enthusiastic em- 
braces. In outline—and in 
outline only—it is a Polish 
“Dark Flower,” a sectional 
affair in which the hero has 
three romances. 
Viewed from the amatory 
angle the book is successful, 
but not bracing. The spiritual 
element is in the minority. 
This may not damage the ar- 
tistry of the telling, but it 
mars the beauty of the result. 
From the view-point of philos- 
ophy there is even less mat- 
ter in it. The hero wrestles 
with his problems through 
many pages. There are lots 
of “ought I’s?” and “hadn’t I better’s?”—all leading to 
the same end: following his own sweet will. This is an 
unassailable philosophy of life; but one might regret the 
time spent in arriving at it. 


T LAST a book of first aid for incubating dramatists! 
Fanny Cannon’s Writing and Selling a Play. It 
is a needed volume in spite of the fact that the market 
has been—still is—flooded with books about plays and 
playwriting——books by college professors, by newspaper 
critics, and by all the throng of dramatic theorists and 
hangers-on who are making good profits from the con- 
temporary boom in things theatrical. 

But now Miss Cannon undertakes the practical in- 
struction of the beginner in playwriting, that beginner, 
who, to the number of 17,000, contributed to Winthrop 
Ames’s recent $10,000 prize contest. Miss Cannon, unlike 
her predecessors, has written from inside the theatre. 
She has been a playwright, a stage-director, an actress 
and a play-agent (which means, among other things, a 
play-surgeon). In her preface she modestly disclaims 
any attempt to supplant other books about the drama, 
and describes her mission as instructing the would-be 
dramatist in the veriest A, B, C,’s of the stage. But in 
truth she does much more than give directions for man- 
uscript arrangements, for she counsels the yearning tyro 
in every particular of his sure-to-be-checkered career. 
In addition her book is very agreeably, wittily written. 


HETHER opera bores or inspires you, you will 
probably find a new volume, entitled The Opera 
Book, worth owning. It contains a synopsis of one hun- 
dred and ten operas—a total 


graphs of opera singers. And 
of course there is a frontis- 
piece of Miss Geraldine Far- 
rar. 


T IS generally believed 

that kiiche, kinder und 

kirchen are still the only in- 

terests of the German woman. 

Comes Miss Anthony with 

the amazing information that 

there were in Germany, be- 

fore the war, over nine mil- 

lions of women wage-earn- 

rs; that the exodus of un- 

married women from the 

home is almost complete—of 

a total of 6,600,000 unmar- 

ried women, 5,700,000 are 

wage-earners; that there are 

nearly 200,000 women trade 

unionists; that there is a 

radical feminist organization behind the “Mutterschutz” 

which is investigating the basis of sexual morality— 

particularly in reference to the double standard and 
illegitimacy—with a relentless rationality. 

Reaction breeds action. Because of the stolidity of 
the Teutonic male, the German woman has been forced 
to greater lengths in her struggle for freedom than has 
the American feminist in her more tolerant environment. 
This book should be read by every one who grows hys- 
terical when the word “feminism” is uttered. It is a 
sane, hard-headed study of women by a woman. 


EK AMERICANS seem singularly fond of hy- 

pothetical line-ups. An All-American football 
or baseball team makes good reading; an Anthology of 
Magazine Verse seems like a real charmed circle. 

William Stanley Braithwaite has edited such an an- 
thology for 1915, containing a hundred or so poems. 
Some of the selections have been wisely made; others, 
perhaps, less wisely. Considering the voluminous quan- 
tity of magazine verse, Mr. Braithwaite has probably 
made a very good job of it. Certainly an interesting one. 
It is difficult to estimate the influence of the book; but 
if it tends to raise the standard of magazine verse, it is 
a highly desirable institution. 


ARA TEASDALE’S new volume of poems, Rivers to 

the Sea, have the fine simplicity of art without arti- 
fice. Filled full of the swift paradox of gleam and shadow, 
these songs are wistful and joyous, keen and clean and 
poignant, beautiful whether of the dust or of the spirit. 
They are indeed rivers to the sea, fluent, limpid, sing- 
ing alike over beds of grief 





which will come as a jolt to 
the musical Philistine who 


BOOKS REVIEWED 


or ecstacy, happy to flow, 
guiding “sadness in the glad, 





thought there weren’t more 
than six—or perhaps seven. 
The book is a handy acces- 
sory for the music-lover who 
can’t place. Raoul, or recall 
the soprano’s name in Parsi- 
fal. It is also an aid to the 
individual who dislikes opera, 
but who would be glad to find 
out what he’s got to listen to. 
The book is illustrated with 
numerous press-agent photo- 
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HOMO SAPIENS 


THE OPERA BOOK 


RIVERS TO THE SEA 
The Macmillan Co., 
THE OPEN BOOK 


By Stanislaw se ciatte 

Alfred A. Knopf, New York $1.5 

WRITING AND SELLING A PLAY By Fanny gee 
Henry Holt & Co., New York $1.50 


Sully & Kleinteich, New York 
FEMINISM IN GERMANY AND SCANDINAVIA 


Henry Holt & Co.. New York 
ANTHOLOGY OF MAGAZINE VERSE FOR 1915 

Edited by William Stanley Braithwaite 

Gomme & Marshall, New York 

New York $1 25 


The Knickerbocker Press, New York 


and gladness in the sad,” 
knowing that “our sweetest 
songs are those that tell of 
By Edith B. Ordway saddest thought.” 

ESS noteworthy but light- 

fingered and full of 
charm is The Open Book, a 
new volume of humorous 
verse by Madeline Bridges — 
about one hundred poems, fac- 
ile and gracefully turned. 


By Katharine Anthony 
$1.25 


$1.50 
By Sara Teasdale 


By Madeline ss 





COUPES, CURVES AND COSTS 


BY JOHN CHAPMAN HILDER 


a: You will find this department in every issue ef Harper's oe 
OUPES, curves and Weekly. Write to Mr. Hilder for the answers to any ques- nery. For instance, con- 


costs were three of tion regarding motor cars, their accessories and their makers. sider the matter of curves. 


the outstanding feat- 
ures of the Motor Shows, 
both at the Grand Central 
Palace and the Hotel As- 
tor. To this alliterative 
trinity might also be added 
Contemplative Customers, 
Crazes, and Constructive 
Triumphs. And all of 
these features, or at least 
a majority of them, applied 
to every make of car ex- 
hibited. 

I think too much stress 
cannot be laid on the de- 
sirability of the coupé, as 
a body type, especially for 
owners who prefer to drive 





Some years ago, seven, 
unless my memory is 
faulty, there were two and 
only two makes of cars 
whose designers believed 
in curved body lines. Sin- 
gularly enough both of 
these makes seem to have 
vanished from our midst. 
They were the Thomas 
Flyer, noted for its New 
York to Paris achievement, 
and the Pope Toledo. The 
tonneaus of each were dis- 
tinguishable by reason of 
their rounded contours, 
and I remember thinking 
at the time that their com- 





for themselves. In point of 
weight, and the influence 
of weight on tire and fuel 
consumption, it is prac- 
tically on a par with the 
_ roadster, while it possesses 
over the roadster the dis- 
tnct advantage of in- 
creased comfort, seating ca- 
pacity, intimacy and pro- 








petitors were producing far 
more dashing effects by the 
use of sharp angles and 
straight lines. 

Now the tables are 
turned. With few excep- 
tions every automobile ex- 
hibited at Grand Central 
Palace is a solid mass of 
curves. Wherever there 








tection for its occupants. 
A short time ago not all of 
these advantages could be claimed for the 
coupé, because it was undeveloped. It seat- 
ed but two people and was as thoroughly 
a closed car as its cousin the limousine. But 
today, with its convertible top and its 
carefully planned seats for three and four, 
it can be used in all weathers and temper- 
atures and will accommodate with ease the 
average family. The coupés illustrated 
here are but samples picked more or less at 
random from the many in evidence at the 
shows. 

Fashions in cars change almost as fre- 
quently as do fashions in women’s hats, 
and, I am afraid, many of these changes 
are not much more necessary or important 
than those in the mysterious land of milli- 











might be an angle it has 
been rounded, and _ lost; 
wherever there might be straight lines they 
have been eliminated. In many cases the 
radiator is V shaped, and the contour of 
the car from the apex of the V to the rear 
of the tonneau and back again on the other 
side looks exactly like that of an egg. 
Quite naturally, this dissolution of 
angles and straight lines into curves has 
been achieved with a definite purpose. The 
theory is that all projectiles are cigar or 
egg-shaped because they offer the least re- 
sistance to the wind. Motor makers have 
thought that by making cigar and egg- 
shaped cars they would reduce wind-resist- 
ance, and that by eliminating angles they 
would take away all dust collecting crevi- 
ces. The value of these improvements no 




















The Lexington-Howard siz has a new exhaust feature 


The big Oakland seven-passenger eight 














A year ago the Russian. peasants 

were turning their fine linen into 

embroiderics. Today they are mak- 

ing it into sacks to be filled with 
sand for the trenches 


DIRECT FROM 
RUSSIA 


A New Series by 


Professor Samuel Harper 


Professor Harper is the son 
of the 


Chicago 


former president of 

University, and 
teaches Russian ‘in that in- 
stitution. He knows leaders 
of all classes in Russia, and 
is in a position to secure im- 
social, in- 
dustrial, facts. 
He has just. returned from a 


portant political, 
and military 


trip to Russia and will give 
to the readers of Harper’s 
Weekly the benefit of the in- 
formation he. has gathered. 
His series will begin in next 
week’s issue of 


HARPER’S WEEKLY 
Edited by NORMAN HAPGOOD 


10 cents a copy 5 dollars a year 


On all first class news-stands 
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| curves. 
| straight lines. 
| manufacturers and body 
| will probably obtain the most pleas- 
| ing effects by using a judicious blend 
| of the two, thereby avoiding monot- 























one can deny. But makers of egg- 
shaped cars have claimed unusual 
beauty for their products and have 
based those claims on the visual 
charms of curves. Some have boast- 
ed that there is not an angle to be 
seen on their cars. 

I should hate to seem to carp, but 
I would like to suggest to them that, 
in eliminating sharp angles and 
straight. lines, they are working in 
opposition to one of the prime laws 
of design. From the Parthenon 
down all true works of art have 
demonstrated the fact that monotony 
of motif is to be avoided by all 


| The three-quarter elliptic springs, 
| cylindrical gas tank and tire car- 


rier of the Jeffery 


means. I have nothing against 
Nor do I hold a-brici for 
My point is that car 
designers 


ony. 

Costs and cuts in cost have been 
a remarkable feature of the motor 
industry for some time, but this year 
they are more noticeable than ever. 
It might have been expected, in view 
of the increased value of raw ma- 
terial brought about by the war, 
that this year’s cars would have to 
be marketed at higher prices than 
those of two seasons ago. That 


| prices have been lowered in the face 
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Showing the drop frame and plat- 
form springs of the new Detroiter 


oi economic conditions is strong evi- 
dence of the keen judgment, fore- 
sight, and mechanical ingenuity of 
the men-behind-the-cars. Verily 
they have displayed genius. For [ 
do. not believe anyone has ever seen 
under one roof a display of merchan- 
dise that offered more value and ser- 
vice, dollar for dollar, than that of- 
fered by the exhibits in the great 
motor shows of 1915-16. 

The quantity production of motor 
ears by big, heavily financed and 
efficiently managed organizations 
has an aspect that is of extreme in- 
terest and importance: it involves 
the question of what is to become of 
smaller manufacturers, who cannot 
meet the price reductions of their 
larger competitors, and yet who have 
not the facilities for making very 
high-priced machines which would 
place them more or less on a non- 
competitive basis. The future would 
seem to hold but two alternatives 
for them. One would be to die a 
painful death. The other would be 
amalgamation. 

The opportunities offered by this 
second alternative are so stupendous 
that I am moved to predict that, be- 
fore 1916 has drawn to a close, there 
will be at least one huge combination 
in the motor world devoted to turn- 
ing out low-price, high-efficiency cars 
on a profitable basis. 

This is, of course, only a prophecy, 
but it is founded on rumors of more 
than passing significance. 




















Chassis of the Enger twin siz. Note the long, cantilever springs 
and the symmetry of the whole chassis 
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THE SAFETY 
VALVE 


In place of the usual assortment 
of somewhat explosive utterances 
on variegated subjects, we are 
devoting this week’s SAFETY 
VALVE to the comments that have 
been made upon our recent changes 
in shape and manner. 


A REVISED PAPER 


From The New Republic (Jan. 1, 
1916) 

HERE are surprises for even 

the most surfeited of magazine 
readers. Usually it is a new venture 
that arouses happy interest, but 
sometimes, as is now the case of 
Harper's WEEKLY, it is an evolu- 
tion. Our contemporary begins 1916 
in a shape slightly different, with a 
soundly decorated cover design, and 
a typography greatly changed. These 
alterations, we venture to say, have 
the effect of setting the whole 
periodical in a richer and livelier 
key. Good looks are not the main 
characteristic of American weeklies, 
but the revised Harprr’s WEEKLY 
has a fine share of them. It starts 
out handsomely to have a happy 
new year. 


CONGRATULATIONS! 


By W. A. McDernmir 
AST evening I opened Harper’s 
WEEKLY and immediately made 
a note to congratulate you on the 
marked improvement in its appear- 
ance. 

I have felt.for a long time that the 
only criticism that could be made of 
Harper’s was its typographical ap- 
pearance, and I think you have a 
mighty good-looking proposition as 
it stands today. 

With best wishes for the New 
Year. Newark, N. J. 


CONGRATULATIONS AGAIN 


By Miner CHIPMAN 
CONGRATULATE you’ upon 
the fine new dress HARPER’s 

WEEKLY is wearing this week. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


A GREAT SUCCESS 

By Stuart Benson 
HAVE just received your issue 
of January Ist, and I want to 





Start Them On 
Oat-Lined Paths 


Do you agree with this? 

That oats as a vim-food, as the food for growth, stands 
unique and supreme? 

And that love of oats, inbred in childhood, lasts to the end 
of the journey? 

If so, start children on the oat-lined path. At every step, 
at every age, the love of oats will prove helpful. 


Quaker Oats 


Spirit-Giving, Energizing Flakes 


We help you to foster the oat Quaker Oats is the breakfast 
habit by making oats extra- of kings. Yet the millions can 
delicious. We pick out for enjoy it without any extra price. 
Quaker Oats just the richest, And this is to urge that you 
plumpest grains. get it. 


10c and 25c per package 
Except in Far West and South 














Quaker 
Cookers 


Now in wie 
700,000 Homes see ata 
Large 


Another help is this Quaker 
Cooker, made to our order so 
Quaker Oats may_be cooked in 
the ideal way. Made of pure these trademarks and this perfect 
aluminum, extra heavy, cereal cooker will be sent by parcel post. 
capacity 24% quarts. Every week If you love oats well enough to 
thousands of new homes adopt it. get Quaker, let us supply you this 
Send us our trademark—the cooker. Address 
picture of the Quaker—cut from 
the front of five Quaker Oats The Quaker Oats Company 
packages. Send one dollar with 170S Railway Exchange, Chicago 


(1117) 
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congratulate you on the new make- 
up and size. It’s a great success. 
Good Luck for the New Year! 


A GREAT IMPROVEMENT ! 


By EpmMonp M’KEenNaA 
AM glad to note how greatly im- 
proved is the January first num- 
ber. 


New York City. 





For those who are as particular about what 
they drinkas whatthey eat 


aS 


and 


Try them at Home 
IN BOTTLES AND SPLITS. ALL GOOD DEALERS, 
C. HH. EVANS & SONS. Established 1786. HUDSON, N.Y. 


FOR g MEN 





OF BRAINS 


IGARS 


“MADE AT KEY WEST— 








Every Bell Telephone is 

the Center of the System 
Amenican TeL_erHone AND TevecrRaPn Company 

ano Associateo Companies 














WINTON SIX ---Free from experimental 


isks. Write for catalog. 
The Winton Company 
118 Berea Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 





THE SWOBODA SYSTEM OF CONSCIOUS EVO- 
LUTION gives unusual health, unusual energy 
and unusual vitality. 
For information address 


ALOIS P. SWOBODA 
1395 Aeolian Hall, New York City. 





° e 
Successful Printing 
You’ will find The Schilling Press, Inc., 
organization fully equipped to handle 
printing problems. No job too large or 
too small to receive our best attention. 
Write or *phone for our representative to 


The Schilling Press, Inc. 


PRINTERS OF QUALITY 
137 East 25th Street New York City. 





this standard high 
grade 42 key fully visible 
typewriter to your friends 
and let them see wherein 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Advertising in this column costes 400. a line; 
Minimum space, two lines. 








PRETTY GIRLS—Five finely hand colored cards, 
25e. ©. L. Durso, 25 Mulberry St., N. Y. 





Literary Assistance: Lectures, debates, speeches, 
papers. Research Bureau, 500 Fifth av., N. Y. 





MORE CONGRATULATIONS 
By GreorcE HANcock 


ONGRATULATIONS on your 
new front cover. 
Fargo, N. D. 


OUR NEW DRESS 


By Harotp A. SMITH 
ONGRATULATIONS for hav- 
ing put on a new dress so be- 

coming. You look, and are, great. 


1916 


We wish you the best of success for 
the new year. 
Elba, Mich. 


A PLEASANT CHANGE 
By 8. K. Ratcuirre 
ONGRATULATIONS upon the 
reshaped WEEKLY, the seemly 
Old-Harperian cover, the pure Nor- 
man note on England’s Second Wind, 
and the happy fact that you appear 
to have pleased all your friends. 
New York City. 


PREJUDICE 


BY J. L. SHERARD 


N OBSCURE early English 

writer speaks of prejudice as 
the child of ignorance. His defini- 
tion is simpler and more to the point 
than those we find in the dictionary, 
for it hits the nail squarely on the 
head, while the learned men who 
compile our word vocabularies usu- 
ally miss the mark and bruise their 
thumbs in trying to convey to us 
the subtleties of meaning. Yes, 
ignorance is the father of prejudice 
and obstinacy is its mother. 

Prejudice has a full opportunity 
for the display of its talents in polit- 
ical life. If prejudice rules your 
actions and you belong to a faction 
or clan, or if you are a dyed-in-the- 
wool partisan of some skilful and 
magnetic apostle of the wind, all 
that your faction or friend does has 
the stamp of righteousness upon it, 
signed, sealed and delivered. But 
if the wicked party on the other 
side should be able to pass out cer- 
tified checks when the game is 
rained out, or if by some magic of 
government he should be able to open 
the treasury and pzy you five dol- 
lars a bushel for your wheat, you 
still wouldn’t be charitable enough 
to admit that there was any good in 
him. You would lose your religion 
in showering upon him a deluge of 
abuse smelling of brimstone—all be- 
cause he is your “enemy.” You 
would see him way down in some 
naughty, naughty place before you 
would acknowledge that he didn’t 
have horns and hoofs a shade more 
horrible than the gentleman who 
reigns over the place you consigned 
him to. 

You would be honest—how right- 
eously honest you would be!—and 
you couldn’t be made to see but one 
way even if Truth should rise up and 





show you a plain diagram of your 
error. 

Prejudice makes a man blind to 
his own faults but magnifies the lit- 
tle shortcomings of others into acts 
of supreme tragedy and injustice. It 
is a disease that is hard to cure, be- 
cause when the optician comes 
around to pluck the beam out of the 
victim’s eyes, the poor fellow gets 
mad and swears that his vision is 
free from the blemish and as clear 
as the noonday sun. 

And so the old English writer was 
right. Prejudice is the child of ig- 
norance, and it is also the father of 
much of the injustice and cruelty 
and suffering in the world today. 





unstinted raiae at 290, yor 
and ot ae letters like the shove trom —- A 


to urge 
4 at ou vnithout a ny of epee, ts to 
give the 1916 ACOUBTICON a penny o 

iene absolutely and entirely 


DEPOSIT FR E E EXPENSE 


you need to do is to write ea: that you are 
deat aad a ey ne ACOUSTIC trial will not 
cost you one cent, for we even pay delivery charges. 
WARNING! fie"snoa Bt mane as toeral's 


om = eset 


of the ACOUSTI 

—you alone 

General Aconstie Ce. 1319 CandlerB 
Toronto, Ont. Office, Royal Bank Bldg. 
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YOUR IDEAL MOTOR CAR 


What does it look like, that perfect car you have 
pictured in your mind? You alone know, and 
you alone can tell. 





A great many people, have, like you, invented 
new devices and improvements that have been 
lost because they had no inducement to bring 
them to light. 


Harper’s Weekly offers prizes for the four most 
practical letters on the subject: ““My Ideal Car.” 
This contest is open to all people interested in 
motoring, whether they own cars or not. The 
letters will be judged according to the value of 
the ideas they present. 


All letters must be in this office on or before 
February 15th. The winning letters will be pub- 
lished some time in March. No letter must ex- 
ceed 500 words in length. 


The prizes will be: 1—$15; 2—$10; 3—One 
year’s subscription to Harper’s Weekly; 4—Six 
months’ subscription. 








Address your letters to the Motor Editor 


HARPER’S WEEKLY 


251 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 











OGUE 


suggests: 


that before you spend a penny on your new 
clothes, before you even plan your wardrobe, 
you consult its great Spring and Summer 
Beginning with the 


Fashion numbers! 
Forecast of Spring Fashions: 


and continuing for six months (twelve numbers---see list below) you will 
receive the most complete presentation of styles ever offered American 
women. During the very period when these numbers appear you will 
be selecting your Spring and Summer wardrobe and paying hundreds of 
dollars for the suits, gowns, etc., you select. 

The gown you buy and never wear is the really expensive gown! Gloves, boots, 


hats, that miss being exactly what you want, are the ones that cost more than 
you can afford! 


$2 Invested in Vogue will save you $200 


Why take chances again this year when by simply 
sending in the coupon, and at your convenience pay- 
ing $2---a tiny fraction of the loss ona single ill-chosen 
hat or gown---you can insure the correctness of your 
whole wardrobe? 

Vogue is a beautifully illustrated magazine; the ac- 
knowledged authority on what is worn by well-dressed 
American women. Here are your twelve numbers 
(and one extra): 


Forecast of Spring Fashions, Feb. 1 * 


The earliest and most authentic forecast of the 
Spring mode 


Spring Millinery Feb.15 American Travel May 15 





The newest models in smart hats, 
veils and coiffures 
Spring Patterns and New 
Materials Mar. i 
Working models for one’s whoie 
Spring and Summer wardrobe 
Paris Openings Mar. 15 
The complete story of the Paris 
openings establishing the mode 
Spring Fashions April 1 
The last word on Spring gowns, 
waists and accessories 
Smart Fashions for Limited 
comes Apr. 15 
First aid to the fashionable 
woman of not unlimited means 
Brides and Summer Homes May 1 
A journey ‘‘thro’ pleasures and 
palaces.’’ News for the bride 


Places in our own country well 
worth a visit at least 

Summer Fashions June 1 
The final showing of the Sum- 
mer modes that will be 

In the Country June 15 
Society takes to sports and life 
in the open 


Hot Weather Fashions July 1 


The correct wardrobe for all out- 
door sports 


Hostesses July 15 
The newest ideas in mtdsummer 
entertainments 


London and Paris Aug: 1 
War stricken Europe regains her 
balance and sends us new and 
fresh ideas 


*Our Special Offer 


HE Forecast of Spring Fashions Number is already on the newsstands. If 

you enclose the $2 with the covpon below, we will send you, with our 
compliments, this earliest and most authentic forecast of the Spring mede, 
making thirteen numbers instead of twelve. 


Or, if more convenient, send coupon without money. 


Your subscription will 


then start with the Millinery Number, and continue through the next eleven 


numbers, 


“ Nine out of ten women copy what the tenth 
does; the tenth is a reader of VOGUE.”’ 


1HE SCHILLING PRESS, 


INCc., 


NEW YORK 








